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Che South 2 African Outlook 


The modern world has lost the horizon of trans- 
cendence. This is the basic fact of the social dis- 
order. If man does not believe in any superhuman 
moral authority, if he does not believe in the eternal 
destiny of man, if the very concept of human dignity 
has faded away (as it must do when severed from its 
religious roots), if the idea of responsibility has lost 
its sacred meaning—how can we expect anything 
but social chaos, or its alternative, tyranny ? 

Emil Brunner. 
* * * : * 


Native School Feeding : the Minister thinks again. 


In our May issue we commented somewhat severely, . 


under the compulsion of a deep sense of indignation and 
shame, on the decision drastically to curtail and eventually 
to abolish Native school feeding. We ventured to invite 
the Minister to think again and to show his good heart 
and courage. It is with very great thankfulness, therefore, 
that we are now able to congratulate him upon having 
done so, with the result that the practice will be continued, 
though with certain reductions and restrictions. It is 
greatly to his credit that he has succeeded in persuading 
his colleagues in the Cabinet that the original decision (for 
which he chivalrously accepted full responsibility) was an 
unwise one, of which thousands of Europeans were thor- 
oughly ashamed. 

The new regime will not be quite the same as the old. 
The amount per child is to be cut from twopence a day to.a 
penny and a fifth, no children over the age of thirteen are 


to get food, and there will be no provision for the children 

in farm schools. These curtailments are regrettable. 
Twopence a day has required very skilful management to 

provide a small meal—a little soup with a slice of bread 

and occasionally some fruit. Experience has shown that 

this is about the best that can be done, at any rate in urban 

schools, and with four-fifths of a penny less, it will be very 

difficult to do much. It will be invidious, too, to have to 

withhold food from the over-thirteens in the same classes 

as those who get it—as was realised by the Minister’s 

Committee of Enquiry which reported on the whole 

matter and decided that it would not be practicable to 

limit the scheme to particular classes or standards; to 
children under a certain age ; or according to the means of 

the:*parents. 


* * * * 


What the Committee recommended. 

When we commented two months ago, the report of this 
Committee was not yet available and we could judge it 
only by the use which the Minister made of it in support 
of his original decision to restrict the feeding. But it has 
since emerged that the report is actually a very strong and 
well-found plea for the urgent necessity of continuing the 
feeding, and that the sentences quoted from it in the effort 
to justify a decision which disregards its main recommend- 
ation were extracted in a manner described by the Cape 
Times,as “highly selective.” So far from acquiescing in 
any stoppage of the scheme because it might undermine 
the Africans’ independence, or because Europeans should 
not be expected to maintain such a service for the far more 
numerous Africans, the Committee urged the need for the 
continuance of the scheme, in spite of any such consider- 
ations, however acceptable they might be found in theory 
by many. Thus it expressed itself as “‘ convinced that in 
a well-ordered society the necessary food should be pro- 
vided with pride and conviction by the parents themselves 
but it preceded this sentence with the words: “‘ We are 
convinced that State school feeding is urgently needed.” 
And in another wise paragraph it states : ‘‘ We believe that 
a well-planned and well-directed effort designed to con- 
serve the ways and means whereby a simple and in- 
expensive, yet nutritious diet is possible for all, would 
have an immediate, indeed startling effect upon the health 
of the Bantu child.” 
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A sound bit of work. 

It may, perhaps, be well to add that the Committee’s 
argument in favour of carrying on with the feeding was not 
based merely on kindness of heart—in which, of course, it 
was not in any wise lacking—but upon a thorough, 


scientific study of the whole situation, reviewing the sub-- 


stantial benefits already achieved by it in recent years, and 
discussing also, in a most penetrating and well-informed 
manner, the facts and needs in the whole situation in regard 
to nutrition among our African people. This part of the 
report is an admirable piece of work meriting careful 
attention in many quarters. 

SS * * * 


Are we civilised ? 


What a truly terrible story the Secretary for Public” 


Health had to tell at Bloemfontein last week about the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in South Africa. Small wonder 


that he made a powerful appeal to the conscience of the 


South African people, for his facts were such as should 
overwhelm us with shame. We get plenty of perfervid 
oratory about the blessings of White civilisation and many 
of us are easily roused about the necessity of preserving it, 
even at the price of some very questionable and inhuman 
policies. Better for us, perhaps, if we were stabbed broad 
awake to what this civilisation of ours appears to tolerate 
without serious anxiety. Let us no more be content to 
ignore or to shy away from the fact that our white civilisa- 
tion in South Africa covers an incidence of the white 
scourge that beats anything known anywhere in the world 
where health records are kept. Let us ponder the meaning 
of the dreadful fact that twenty thousand men, women 
and children die every year in the Union of tuberculosis. 
Let us give this one fact the chance to sink in and then ask 
whether we have any reason for complacency about our 
civilisation—if we still feel like calling it that. 

For we must remember that tuberculosis is quite cer- 
tainly a preventible disease which intelligent and concerted 
action by the whole community can master. It can only 
flourish in conditions of poverty, malnutrition, sordid 
housing conditions and ignorance which are the contra- 
diction of civilisation. We are seriously short of hospitals, 
doctors and nurses ; many of the all-too-few wards we have 
are not in use for want of staff. For these reasons reme- 
dial work has been much less than is needed. But it is at 
the other end, the preventive end, that the need is greatest; 
and here everybody can get into action if they will in order 
that bad conditions may be put right. To take only one 
aspect, and that an essential condition of any order that 
would claim to be civilised,—i.e.—decent wages. The great 
majority of the 20,000 who died of tuberculosis last year 
were regular wage-earners, but their wages were not 
sufficient to make it possible to feed or house themselves 
and their families wel] enough to maintain resistance or 
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Here, at any rate, is one strong-point 
which the community as a community should attack. 
Fearless individual champions we have, but they are not 
enough ; everybody is wanted. 

* * * * 
‘“ Those who stumble in the dark.”’ 

This vivid phrase describing the plight of the blind was 
used by the Transvaal Administrator, Dr. Nicol, when he 
opened the new eye section of the Swiss Mission hospital 
at Elim earlier in the year and spoke very seriously about 
the terribly high incidence of blindness in South Africa, 
‘so alarming that it may eventually undermine our entire 
social and economic structure.’ That he was not in any 
degree over-stating the position with a view to underlining 
the importance of the occasion, is borne out by the very 
terrible report of the ophthalmological survey carried out 
in recent months in the Sekukuni Reserve by the National 
Council for the Blind. It disclosed a very shocking state 
of affairs in that portion of the Transvaal. 

Two out of every three Natives examined were found to 
be suffering from eye disease in some form. In one loca- 
lity of 159 examined, 152 were affected. In another the 
figures were 303 out of 386. An alarmingly large number 
of children from eighteen months to eighteen years old 
were found to be completely blind. In this area, to quote 
the report, “‘there is an atmosphere of helplessness and 
tragedy of an unofficial blind colony left to fend for itself, 
far away from civilisation.” 

No doubt the district under survey is an unusually bad 
one, but we cannot comfort ourselves by thinking that 
conditions there are out of keeping with the situation in the 
Union as a whole. 
hundred new applications for blind pensions from those 
who know about them ; and there are many who do not. 
Whereas world figures show that the average incidence for 
blindness is 1.15 per thousand, in South Africa one in every 
eighty-four Non-Europeans is blind. It is surely a very 
dreadful figure to have on the debit side of our account 
and we must lose no time in seeing what we can do about it. 

First of all, everybody can do something in his own 
environment to fight ignorance, neglect, superstition, dirt, 
malnutrition and bad housing conditions. 
can all do something to help forward the cause of the St: 
John Ambulance Association, which is raising funds 
throughout Africa for a great eye hospital on the Rand to 
serve the whole continent with research and specialist 
treatment. And, thirdly, let a good number of our medi- 
cal students, and young people generally who are facing the 
choice of a profession, consider whether here is not an 
opening for their life-service. It is one which any man 
might well covet who seeks to serve his fellow-men where 
the need is greatest. 


Every month that passes sees two - 


Secondly, we. 
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Raiding the Beer Hall profits. 

Beer halls for Africans produce considerable firas ae 
the municipalities which run them. . How these profits are 
to be used is a matter of great importance to those who 
produce them and to their families. Town authorities 
have not unnaturally had ideas of financing most if not all 
of their location expenses out of them. But wiser counsels 
have carried the day. The Native Affairs Commission. 
declared that to exploit these profits for the purpose of 
meeting ordinary municipal services was an indefensible. 
policy, and the Planning Council took the same line. The 
last Government accepted this view as sound and a law 
was passed which laid down that all Native beer profits 
should be used only for purposes of a social and recreation- 
al character. The rightness of this decision has been 
proved by the very considerable development of social 
services and amenities in recent years. - 


We deprecate therefore most strongly the latest propos 


sal of the Minister of Native Affairs to divert two-thirds of 
the money from these beneficial services to the purpose of 
meeting the losses on. Native Housing schemes. We are 
convinced that it is most unfair to use such money for an 
essential service such as housing, which is a responsibility 
for the whole community, and we deplore this putting back 
of the clock in regard to social services just when munici-. 
palities are beginning to realise their value and to do some- 
thing about them. The cutting down of recreational 
facilities, for instance, which must be one consequence of 
such a change in policy, will, in our judgment, tend to 
push the crime curve still higher, and will prove a costly-as. 
well as a most regrettable business. ‘‘ Will Dr. Jansen’’ 
asks one of our leading dailies, ‘‘ then use beerhall profits 
to build bigger and better gaols ?”’ 
* * me a 

Training Soil Conservationists in Basutoland. 

For a variety of reasons the Basutoland National Council 
is probably one of the most soil-conscious. bodies in the 
sub-continent. Most of its members are well beyond the 
stage of passively accepting.a national campaign for good 
soil management and the. war .against erosion, provided 
the work was done for them. They want to save their 
soil and they believe that itcan be done. They are-on the 
right track, too, in wanting the work to be in the hands of 
trained Basuto, and the Agricultural Department is com- 
mitted to a policy of replacing the Europeans employed on 
this work with Basuto foremen, as soon as suitable men can 
be found and trained. To this end a scheme is now being 
put in hand for training apprentices. The Paramount 
Chief has called.on the chiefs to nominate suitable men. 
and from these nominations the best will be selected for a 
thorough course of training. This is designed to fit them 
for all phases of a foreman’s.work, including soil conserva- 
tion technique, the handling of labour, and the care and 
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maintenance of machinery. While in training they will 
be paid at daily rates, and after a period of probation to 
prove their ability, they will be put on the scale prevailing 
for Agricultural Demonstrators. 

; * * * * 

Why not for the Union’s Native Reserves ? 

The depressing picture which is given in the latest 
report of the Union’s Department of Native Affairs of how 
the rehabilitation programme is lagging behind, raises the 
question of whether a similar scheme should not be intro- 
duced without delay in the Union. In spite of some 
excellent efforts here and there which are showing splendid 
results, it is clear that deterioration is swiftly outrunning 
reclamation and the seriousness of the position cannot be 
exaggerated. One of the main causes is a lack of trained 
personnel. Unless it is recruited and trained we might as 
well give up the fight. We believe that unless Africans in 
very considerable numbers are picked and_ thoroughly 
trained for this work, there is no enduring future on the 
land in South Africa for either European or African, for 
the land that can support human life will be gone from 
under our feet and the desert will reign again for a fifth 
period in the long story of the sub-continent. 

* * * * 
There is Land—and Land. 

We are often asked to remember the large areas of land 
available to the Natives in the Reserves, with the suggestion 
that if only it were properly used it should be ample for the 
population which occupies it. The misuse of land is, of 
course, a really serious crime which must be stopped with 
as much vigour as crime of any other kind, but it must not 
be imagined that even perfect land-management will make 
it possible for the Reserves to give their people an ample 
life. For it is necessary to remember that the carrying 
capacity of land does not depend even primarily upon its 
acreage, but rather upon its nature and quality. Dr. D. 
L. Smit, who may be reckoned to know at least as much 
about the Reserves as a whole as anybody else in the coun- 
try, has recently called attention to this point in an article in 
the Forum, describing much of the land in the Reserves as 
‘lying among a jumble of crags and precipitous slopes 
and most unsuitable for agriculture ; they can only be 
used for stock and are of little use for any form of settle- 
ment.” His point was amplified in a later number of the 
paper by some remarkable figures supplied by Mr. H. 
Selby Msimang, of Pietermaritzburg, in regard to the thirty- 
nine Reserves of Natal and Zululand, giving for each of 
them the total area, the area which is arable, and the popu- 
lation which it has to carry. These figures show that of 
rather more than four million morgen, less than 750.000 
(i.e. about 18 per cent or less than a fifth), is arable land, 
and that this must support more than a million Natives. 
In many of the Reserves the arable portion is less than ten 
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per cent of the whole (in one of the largest it is less than 
three per cent), and there is less than half a morgen for 
each inhabitant. In only five districts, comprising about 
one-sixteenth of the total area of the Reserves, and having 
only one-tenth of the people, is there more than one 
morgen of arable land per head of population. The high- 
est figure in these more fortunate districts is four, the 
average is less than two and a half. 
* * * * 

Apartheid : a Different Note. 

Die Kerkbode, the official organ of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches of South Africa, in its issue of May 25th, pub- 
lished a notable address delivered by the Rev. P. J. Viljoen, 
of Heidelberg, as retiring Chairman of the Federal Council 
of his Church. Mr. Viljoen, who is at present Moderator 
of his Church in the Transvaal, took as his starting point 
the Master’s missionary command and promise in 
Matthew 28: 19, 20, and related them with frankness and 
vigour to our South African situation. It was a pro- 
nouncement to be welcomed and weighed; a notable 
effort to express the Christain attitude as it appeared to the 
speaker. Since it is probable that not many of our readers 
will have been able to see it, we propose to reproduce for 
their benefit a number of its paragraphs (in translation). 
There are points, no doubt, with which many will dis- 
agree, but how refreshing is the Christian note with its 
undertones of contrition and responsibility, and how 

“necessary that all should try to understand a point of view 
that is sincerely held and honestly expressed. 

* * * * 
How it began. 

““ When our forefathers ”’ he said, ‘‘ came to Africa they 
found the Hottentot, the Bushman, and, later, the Bantu. 
Here was our labour force, sufficient for all needs, but 
through our disobedience to the teachings of Christ we 
added the Coloured people, the Indians and the urban 
Natives. The Indian has become one of our most intri- 
cate and difficult problems. It is clear that he is an un- 
assimilable element in the population, and will always 
remain so. From the recent riots in Durban it appears 
that the Bantu are also beginning to regard him in this 
light. Because of this he attracts the hatred of other racial 
elements and therefore becomes a greater problem to the 
State. Deportation to his original home appears to be the 
only permanent solution of this question. But is it 
possible after so many years ?”’ 

* * * * 
Tools, not souls. 

‘* We regard the peoples of our labour force as tools and 
not as souls, in the light of our own interests and not of 
the Gospel. We want to take what we can from them, 
and not give them what we are able to. 

‘We are over-inclined to see a threat, and even an 
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enemy in the Native. If he is it is our own fault. But he 

is no threat and should not be an enemy, He is an asset 

to our land—one of the biggest assets we have. Take 

him away and our whole national life would be dislocated.” 
* * * * 

Citizens of the Land. 

“ The Natives are citizens of the land and lived in it 
long before we did. Full citizenship at this stage would 
be fatal for them as well as for us: But this ideal has been 
aroused in them and we dare not’suppress it. They must 
be given the opportunity to develop i in their own circle and 
interests as far as possible. 

“It remains a tragedy that the 2,500,000 Europeans in 
our country fought two elections on the policy which will 
govern 9,000,000 Natives, Indians and Coloureds. The 
eventual result of this is the degradation of the prestige of 
the European in the eyes of the Natives. It must culmi- 
nate in the distrust of all White people.” 

* * * * 
Christian Statesmanship or Suicide. 

‘On this path the Europeans are heading for suicide. 
They cannot continue their mutual contest over the Native, 
Coloured and Indian people with these peoples as wit- 
nesses and eventual arbiters in their own case. Real 
statesmanship necessitates that the White races stand 
together on this question of life or death. It is urgently 
necessary that a Native policy should be worked out that 
is agreeable to most of, if not all the European population. 

‘“* The Bible does not advocate apartheid, but equally it 
does not forbid it. What the Bible does direct is guar- 
dianship, and we are guardians over the Non-Europeans. 
In our policy of apartheid we lay far too much emphasis on 
the salvation of the European and of White civilisation. 
The chief motive for Bpaneid shout be found in the 
advancement of religion.” 

* * & - oF 
The Native nares Commission: a new Deputy- 
Chairman. ° 

Mr. M. D. c. de Wet Nel, MP. for one of the Pretoria 
constituencies, has been appointed Deputy-Chairman of 
the Native Affairs Commission. In this position he 
supersedes Dr. D. L. Smit, who continues to be a member 
of the Commission of which he has been Deputy-Chairman 
since 1935. (The Chairman is the Minister of Native 
Affairs, but as he rarely attends the meetings of the Com- 
mission, his Deputy is the virtual Chairman.) Mr. Nel has 
been prominent for some years as a Nationalist spokesman 
on Native Affairs in the House of Assembly. We hope 
that he will make a valuable contribution to African pro- 
gress in his new office. 

* * a * 

We must follow Jesus feet first rather than head 

first. 
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Hymns in Afrikaans 


By G. Owen Lloyd 


HE study of the hymnology of the Afrikaans-speaking 
people cannot by any stretch of imagination be in- 
cluded in ancient studies, because the date on which the 
Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa, to which the 
vast majority of Afrikaans-speaking people belong, began 
to use their recognised hymnbook was the 29th October, 
1944. Their book is entitled The Metrical Psalms and 
Evangelical Hymns and it contains the psalms in verse form 
and 193 hymns. The publication of the book was the 
culmination. of many.years of devoted labour by some of 
the most saintly men that this country has known. 


Perhaps it will be of interest to say something here of the 
origins of the Afrikaans language, for the struggle to get 
Afrikaans recognised as a language is bound up closely 
with the use to which Afrikaans was to be put in the wor- 
ship of God. In 1872 a letter by a Hollander, Dr. A. 
Pannevis, appeared in a Dutch newspaper in the Cape 
suggesting that an Afrikaans version of the Bible should 
be made available for the Cape Coloured people, who could 
understand the colloquial Dutch when spoken in the South 
African dialect but could not understand the written High 
Dutch of the Bible.’ Shortly after that a society called 
“The Association of True Afrikaners” came into being 
and they made attempts at direct translation of the Bible 
from the Dutch into the South African dialect. When 
the people read and heard these versions they were shocked 
and declared that they were an insult to God. 


The best known pioneer in this work was Ds. S. J. du 
Toit, former Superintendent-General of Education for the 
Transvaal. So eager was-he to tackle the translation of the 
Bible into Afrikaans that he studied the Transvaal»Stock 
Exchange and made enough money on which to retire, so 
that he could give all his time to translation work. This 
he did in 1889 and he retired to Paarl. Unfortunately, in 
1890, helost all hismoney also on the Stock Exchange and 
he had to go into the printing trade. From then on life 
was a struggle, but for twenty-one years he slaved and 
produced translations for eight books of the Bible. | On 
Thursday evenings after the prayer meeting he and a 
committee, comprising two dominees, one missionary, 
three teachers, a doctor and a Jew, worked at this task. 
Their work was not acceptable to the people because the 
latter still worshipped God in High Dutch. It is not 
surprising, for in his version of the 23rd Psalm he trans- 
lated the phrase for which the English is “‘ Thy rod and 
thy staff ’’ by the phrase wwe knobkiri en wandelstok (“‘ Thy 
knobkierie and walkingstick’’)! It is no wonder that some 


of his work was roundly condemned by the language 
purists. 


But through his newspaper Die Patriot, the struggle for 
the recognition of Afrikaans as a language of culture had 
become a lively campaign that even entered the courts of 
the Church. From 1912 onwards the question of whether 
Afrikaans could be preached in the Dutch Reformed 
Churches came up before the Synod year after year. A 
turning point was reached in July 1914 when Dr. B. B. 
Keet read a lecture on ‘“‘ The Bible in Afrikaans” to a 
society in Stellenbosch and declared that it was the duty of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches to undertake that task. 


The first official attempt by the churches was a transla- 
tion of the Four Gospels and the Psalms, which appeared 
in 1922. This was an endeavour to adapt the Dutch 
version into palatable Afrikaans and as such it was a failure. 
Although 70,000 copies were sold, that enormous sale was 
only an indication of the desire of the people to have their 
Bible in the language they spoke, not a measure of the 
success of the translation. One dominee condemned the 
version as “ manxtailed Dutch,” while C. J. Langen- 
hoven, who might be described as the Bernard Shaw of 
Afrikaans, labelled it as a ‘‘ clumsy and parsimonious trans- 
lation.”” The churches had, however, learned their lesson. 
They could not expect busy men with large pastorates to 
undertake such important work in their spare time. After 
much negotiation and selection of various committees, a 
final committee of translators consisting of Professor Dr. 
J. D. du Toit, Dr. E. E. van Rooyen, Professor Dr. J. D. 
Kestell, Dr. H. C. M. Fourie and Professor Dr. B. B. 
Keet, was appointed and produced the translation that 
was published in 1933 under the title : ‘‘ The Bible, being 
the Holy Scripture containing the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments, translated from the original 
languages and published by authority of the committee 
representing the three Dutch Churches in South Africa.” 


THE METRICAL PSALMS 


While the Bible was being translated into Afrikaans, 
various poets and scholars were working on the presenta- 
tion of the Psalms in metrical form. In 1922 C. J. Langen- 
hoven published 30 psalms in verse form ; in 1923 Profes- 
sor Dr. J. D. du Toit published 36 rhymed psalms with 
music by Mr. F. W. Jannasch, the Stellenbosch Professor 
of Music and organist. In 1924 a book of 35 of the well 
known Dutch hymns appeared in Afrikaans. But these 
early endeavours were ignored by the churches. Another 
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attempt was made in 1928 to issue a forerunner to a final 
full translation of the Dutch hymns and psalms into 
Afrikaans. But the people were not ready for them. 


In 1931 there was published in London by Novello & 3 


Co. a hymnbook containing 75 psalms translated into 
metre by Dr. J. D. du Toit, Afrikaans versions of 100 of 
the Dutch hymns and 230 translations of other hymns 
of English and German origin. The book was entitled 
Die Nuwe Halleluja (The New Hallelujah). The volume 
was mainly the work of Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener and the 
purpose of the volume was to act as a bridge to the ultimate 
hymnbook that would contain the Afrikaans versions of the 
metrical psalms and hymns that would be approved of by 
the Afrikaans-speaking churches of South Africa. This 
hymnbook became popular in the day schools and Sunday 
schools, and within a short time there was a loud cry for the 
publication of the metrical psalms and the evangelical 
hymns in Afrikaans. The metrical psalms which were 
the work of Professor Dr. J. D. du Toit, appeared in 1937 
and were hailed as a masterpiece. 

Perhaps this is the place to say something about Dr. J. 
D. du Toit or, to call him by his pen name, ‘“‘ Totius.”” He 
is the son of the late Ds. S. J. du Toit of Paarl, the father of 
written Afrikaans. He studied theology at the Seminary 
of the Reformed Church at Burgersdorp (Cape) and was 
ordained in 1899. In 1903 he obtained his Doctor’s 
degree at the University of Amsterdam and accepted a call 
to Potchefstroom congregation. From 1911 he lectured 
at the University College and in 1925 he became a professor. 
The College has periodically released him to retire to his 
humble farmhouse at Krugerskraal outside Potchefstroom 
to undertake this translation work for his people. It took 
him eight months to translate the prophecy of Ezekiel and 
more than six months to translate the book of Job. He 
once said that Job “‘ simply refused to speak Afrikaans.’” 
Perhaps the most amazing thing about him is that his father 


had intended to send him to Cape Town University ‘to. 


study engineering ! 
THE EVANGELICAL HYMNS 


When it came to the publication of the Evangelical 
hymns 1. At-ixaans, the churches found that a number of 
poets anu professors, doctors and dominees had tried their 
hand at translating the hymns from Dutch irto Afri- 
kaans and the task of the committee of the three hurches 
was to find the most suitable and most singable version. 
Sometimes there were as many as six Afrikaans versions of 
a verse of the Dutch hymn. As the poets were limited 
by the musical form of the hymn, it was possible to take a 
couplet from one poet and join it up with a few lies from 
another poet. All of them were trying to express the 
same idea in the same metrical form when dealing with a 
particular verse.. The committee could therefore choose 
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the best version and the result is poetry that is not the 
concept of one mind only but is the combined creation of — 
some of the best Afrikaans poets of this generation. 

The difficulties of translation were many and tiresome. 
In the Dutch there were hymns for special occasions, 
one of them being “ water-shortage,” an important factor 
in the transport system in Holland with its many canals. 
The Afrikaans version had to intensify the sentiment from 
water shortage to drought. In Psalm 42 that begins “ As 
the hart panteth after the waterbrooks,’ the Dutch 
version accounted for the deer’s thirst by saying it was 
being chased in a hunt. The Afrikaans version accounts 
for its thirst by saying there is a drought on, and the Afri- 
kaans version is more true to the Biblical text. 

But despite such difficulties and the intervening war in 
Europe and North Africa, the volume of Metrical Psalms 
and Evangelical hymns came off the press in Cape Town 
in 1944 and is still in such demand that the families of the 
churches are only allowed one copy per family. 

The ‘Afrikaans Metrical Psalms and Evangelical 
Hymns” is the hymnbook used in the European Churches 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. The Mission of the 
D.R.C. that works among the Cape Coloured people has 
just published a special hymnbook for the Cape Coloured 
people under the title Hymns of Zion. In this book the 
Mission Church has not limited itself to the Psalms and 
the hymns of Holland. The selection shows a preference 
for Afrikaans versions of German hymns used by the 
Rhenish Mission, whose work in the Cape Province has, 
with the exception of one station, been taken over by the 
D.R.C. Mission Church, The translations of the English 
hymns are of the kind of English hymns that are popular 
with revivalists and that have that sentimental yearning that 
is inevitable in‘a group of péople that long constantly to 
better themselves: but find circumstances against them. _ 

‘The ‘other “Afrikaans: hyrninbooks have also been’ the 
product of mission churches and they have been produced 
mainly by the churches working among the Cape Coloureds 
of the rural areas who mostly speak Afrikaans. The first 
in the field were the Moravians, with a hymnbook entitled 
Cantate, andthe Rhenish Mission and Berlin Mission soon 
followed suit. As their missions were not large the circu- 
lation of their books was small. The Dutch hymnbook 
of the Methodist Church has not yet been translated and I 
believe that the Anglicans are’still working on theirs. 

The Afrikaans hymnbook that has been most acceptable 
to the Coloured people has been the “‘ Evangelical Hymn- 
book” which appeared in Afrikaans in 1937, being published 
by the Congregational Union of South Africa. The 
original selection of the hymns was made by the mission- 
aries of the London Missionary Society and the first 
Dutch versions were handwritten, (One of these hand- 
written versions was found a few years ago by Rey, G. F. 
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Parker, ex-Librarian of Cape Town University, on an 
open-air bookstall on the Parade at Cape Town). Under 
the guidance of Rev. F. W. Kolbe, the hymnbook grew, 
translations frm German and English hymns being added 
to succeeding editions, until the 1907 edition became the 
recognised. book. The music for these hymns was pro- 
vided in a separate book of tunes only but in 1923 the Rev. 
W. H. Lloyd undertook to find tunes for all the hymns, 
and a music edition was published. With the translation 
of the Bible into Afrikaans, it was necessary to translate 
these Dutch hymns into Afrikaans. Many of them had 
already appeared in other Afrikaans hymnbooks. But 
about 250 out of the 500 hymns, many of which had Eng- 
lish originals, had to be put over into Afrikaans. This was 
undertaken bya committee of the Congregational Churches 
with Mr. Lloyd once more as the guiding spirit. The 
book was submitted to Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener for revision 
and when it appeared in 1937 it was a worthy contribution 
to Afrikaans hymnology. Its main contribution is its 
collection of translations of the more classical English 
hymns and children’s hymns. Actually it is a bi-lingual 
hymnbook as there are 1660 English hymns with their 
Afrikaans versions in it. This feature has made possible 
a bilingual school version containing 100 English hymns 
and 100 Afrikaans hymns. A version with music followed 
in 1938. 

A study of the hymns of the Dutch Reformed Churches 
shows that they have shown a preference for metrical 
versions of Scripture portions. The Ten Commandments, 
the doxologies of Mary, Zechariah and Simeon, Isaiah 53 
and other portions are arranged in verse form for singing. 
Hymns for special occasions include the seasons of the 
year, drought, war, New Year, Voortrekker day (16th 
December); and of the.Church festivals more is made of 
Pentecost and the Ascension than in the English-speaking 
churches. There are few children’s hymns. So that, 
although the book is called an evangelical hymnbook, it is 
not as evangelical as those people who have been through 
the Evangelical revivals of the Wesleys. and Silvester 
Horne would understand that term. They are the hymns 
of a reformed church that has become static in its worship, 
that has become formal without the use of elaborate 
liturgy. This formalism is expressed in stately music 
sung in unison. The hymnbook only gives the music of 
the soprano part and the organist is able to add such har- 
mony as he is able to devise. The music is thus of the 
heavy chorale type, as was the German music of the Re- 
formation period. ‘The musicians of the Dutch Reformed 
Church are aware of this and are hoping to make the 
Afrikaans-speaking people more musical by publishing 
their hymnbook with four-part music. But the Afrikaans- 
speaking Europeans are not a singing people in the same 
sense. as the Welsh or the Africans are. Just as Charle- 
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magne had to introduce chanters from Rome to teach the 


Franks music in the ninth century, so the teachers of culture 


in South Africa are trying to inculcate a love of music in 


the Afrikaans people, and I believe they are finding it heavy 
going. 

“Of the other Afrikaans-speaking group, the Cape Co- 
loureds, little can be said about their own choice in hymns. 
They have no indigenous literature in Afrikaans and no 
poetry. They have folksongs and jingles but nothing that 
is worthy of use in the worship of God. ‘The hymns that 
they use have been chosen for them by the European 
missionaries and the choice is biased by denominationalism 
or some didactic purpose. 


But those who have worked with them know something 
of their tastes in hymn selection and, as is natural for people 
for whom the door of development is a strait gate, they 
prefer the hymns with highly figurative language, hymns 
with an other-worldly emphasis, hymns of bitter confeszion 
of sinfulness and hymns that allow them to express their 
repressed feelings. The missions among the Coloured 
people have not always provided this kind of hymn and 
they have turned to the English hymns of the revivalists, 
Sankey and Moody. There is a battle royal being waged 
by the missionaries who like the classical words and digni- 
fied tunes, against choirmasters who find that their choir 
members learn the revivalist jingles and choruses that set 
their feet tapping much more easily. 


In conclusion, it might be said that the hymns of the 
Afrikaans-speaking people have found their inspiration 
firstly in the Psalms, then in the hymns of the Reformation 
as far as the Europeans are concerned. The Cape Co- 
loureds have had a taste of these hymns and also of the 
hymns of the Evangelical Revival and the Pentecostal 
Movement of America and, as faras it is possible to judge, 
they have shown a preference for the revivalists. 


Bantu Sunday Schools : Scripture Knowledge 
Examinations and Essay Competition. 

The South African National Sunday School Association 
announces that the twelfth National Bantu Scripture 
Knowledge Examination will be held this year on Sunday, 
September 18th. There will be examinations for Teachers 
as well as for Pupils, the former on the knowledge and also 
on the teaching ot Scripture, and the latter in three grades, 
according to day-school standards. Prizes and certificates 
will be awarded in all the examinations. 

An Essay Competition for Africans is also announced, 
on the topic “‘ How to improve relations between the 
Sunday S hool, the Church and the Home.” Essays 
must be posted to the Association not later than the 20th 
Augu t to P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 
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Margarine | 


DETICIANS have no doubt that a shortage of fats is 

one of the main causes of the alarmingly widespread 
malnutrition which is such a terribly effective cause of 
disease amongst the poorer population of South Africa. 
We have been told by one competent authority that we 
need not less than 350,000,000 pounds of fats a year and 
that in a good year we are getting something over 
70,000,000. In the Senate recently, Dr. Karl Bremer gave 
a somewhat more modest estimate when he said that the 
country needs not less than 120,000,000 pounds of addi- 
tional fats if its people are to be reasonably well nourished. 
Even if we accept this figure—and the twenty pounds or 
less per head per annum which it would give us suggests 
that it is by no means a generous estimate—it is clear that 
the shortage is very serious indeed. It means that unless 
we can do something heroic about it we must perforce 
accept the gloomy prospect of chronic undernourishment 
for the greater part of our people, with all that this must 
inevitably mean in retarded mentalities and physiques, 
misery, blindness, disease and death. To put it on the 
lowest grounds, how can we imagine that we shall ever be 
able to meet the medical and other social costs of so dread- 
ful a state of affairs ? 

There is not the faintest glimmer of a hope that we can 
increase our butter production to anything like the amount 
required for meeting the need ; even if we could compass 
the miracle, the majority of the people could not afford to 
buy it at any price which would keep the producers in 
business. 
years has been about 300,000,000 gallons. Approximately 
half of this goes into butter-making and gives us something 
like 45,000,000 pounds. Then, when another sixty 
million gallons have been devoted to making cheese, 
condensed and powdered milk, and to farm uses, we are 
left with about ninety millions which are available for 
drinking. This last figure is, roughly, one-fifth of what is 
needed to give everybody the pint of milk a day which the 
doctors tell us is the least quantity that we should aim at, 
So that, even if in some way our production of milk could 
be increased greatly and rapidly, it is clear, in the light of 
these figures, that using it for butter production would not 
be wise or nutritionally advisable. The milk for drinking 
has a prior claim. We are compelled to look somewhere 
else for the so urgently needed fats, and to find them, more- 
over, in some form which is cheap enough to suit the lean 
purses of the poor. 

The answer to our problem is Margarine. It is just as 
simple as that —or would be, if we were allowed to get it— 
for it is of at least equal nutritional value with butter, it 
costs about half as much and can be produced in ample 
quantity. We have to forget the old notion that it is a cheap 


Our annual production of milk over recent. 


and nasty imitation of butter. It stands eminent in its own 
right as a foodstuff richly wholesome, palatable, and 
adaptable in manufacture to varied climates as also to 
vitamin enrichment. Moreover, it keeps much better 
than butter and is at least.as digestible. In spite of all 
this it has been a hard fight over years to get the Govern- 
ment to agree to its manufacture in South Africa, and when 
permission was eventually obtained, only seven million 
pounds were allowed to be made. This has recently 
been raised to twelve millions, in view of the fact that 
the demand has been found to be very much greater 
than the supply, and in view also of the prevailing short- 
age of butter. - 

To the ordinary citizen this looks like trifling most unpar- 
donably in regard to a very serious business. The trouble 
is that the control of margarine production was put into 
the hands of the Dairy Industries Control Board, which 
has shown itself so deeply concerned lest the price of 
butter should come down that it apparently has no time to 
take notice of what has happened in other countries or to 
worry very much about the millions to whom it is of vital 
importance to get margarine. It may be all of a piece with 
familiar South African practice, but-it is very, very hard on 
the poor consumer. It can hardly be over-optimistic to 
assume that the Control Board knows how much butter is 
produced and. how far short this is of what is needed: it 
may even be aware that margarine is the poor man’s alter- 
native to it in many countries. Yet, in effect, it says to 
the people, “ Oh, well, a few of you may have a very small 
amount ; but do not forget that Butter is king by right 
divine and unassailable ’’—yes, and unobtainable, too. 

There is a glimmer of hope in the fact that little by little 
the Board. is, learning things. It has recently admitted, 
for instance, that there is a real demand and that butter is 
not in danger. It has also admitted that the system which 
it. devised: for selling margarine through: certain. depots 
has not given satisfaction, so that it hopes to devise more 
satisfactory arrangements. It is now ruminating on these 
facts and may perhaps be encouraged towards reality by 
the pressure of another farming group, the ground-nut 
producers, who find themselves threatened with a surplus 
and want more margarine manufactured. The fact that 
this would mean more oil-cake for the dairy farmers, at a 
cheaper price than that of the imported article, may also 
help a little. 

So perhaps the selfish, mischievous dyke, by the erection 
of which an interested clique has been responsible for 
much avoidable malnutrition, is cracking a little, and we 
may eventually get away from limited production and 
restricted sources of distribution. South Africa cannot 
afford to make access to.a food so essential, difficult or 
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impossible to the very large section of its population which 
cannot pay for the more expensive alternative. Denmark 
and Holland—to take two outstanding dairying countries— 
subsist very largely on margarine, without loss to their 
butter producers. In these lands, as also in two nearer 
home, Rhodesia and P.E.A., margarine is sold in the 
ordinary retail shops. - 

_. Some words uttered recently in the House of Assembly 
by the late Dr. Tommy Osborn, M.P., than whom there 
was.no higher authority on dietetics in South Africa, and 
whose recent passing was such a tragically serious loss to 
the country, may serve as a summary of what this article 
has tried to say :— 
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. “The present position regarding the production and 
distribution of margarine is fantastic. Dairy farmers, in 
their belief that margarine is a threat to butter, are holding 
up the country to ransom. ... The country is rotting 
with tuberculosis and yet the Government refuses to allow 
the free sale of margarine which would do so much to 
combat the disease. Margarine is not a threat to the 
dairy industry and there is no country in the world where 
it has been damaged by the free production and sale of 
margarine.” 


Christian Council Notes 


Christian Citizenship Conference. Preparations 
are now almost complete for the Christian Council’s Con- 
ference on ‘‘ The Christian Citizen in a Multi-racial 
Society,’ which meets at St. Peter’s College, Rosettenville. 
Johannesburg, on Monday, 11th July, and continues until 
the 13th. Six papers will be delivered, in addition to the 
address by the Chairman, the Rev. E. W. Grant, President 
of the Methodist Conference and former Secretary of the 
Council ; and the closing address by the Rev. A. W. Blaxall, 
Convener of the Council’s Social Welfare Section. The 
papers, each of which will be followed by full discussion, 
are as follows : 

..(i) ‘The Theological Approach,” by the Rev. E. Lynn 

« +» Cragg; B.A.,.B.D: 

. (ii) ‘‘ The Anthropological Approach,” by the Rev. H. 

.. P. Junod. 

, (iii) “ The Historical Background,” by the Rev. Leslie 
Hewson, M.A. 

(iv) ‘‘ The Christian and Political Issues,” by Chief 
_.° Albert Luthuli. ' 

.. (v) . “ The Christian Duty of Education for Life,” by 

..,-Dr. J. M. Nhlapo. 

--(vi) ‘“‘ The Christian Evangel in Relation to Industrial 
and Economic Questions,’”’ by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Rouse. 

_. Delegates have been, or are being, appointed by the 

constituent Churches and Missions of the Council, and, in 

addition, the Conference will be open to the Christian 
public who may enrol as Observer Members, with com- 
plete freedom to join in discussions, both after the papers 
and when findings are drafted. If it is necessary to vote 
on any particular issue, however, voting will be restricted 
to the delegates of Churches and Missions, to ensure that 
any statement subsequently issued will be authoritative. 

A limited number of Visitors’ tickets will be available for 

each individual session, i.e. a paper and discussion on one 

subject, 


': Decisions regarding the issuing of statements, reports, 
etc., will remain with the Council, which meets in business 
session immediately following the Conference. What will 
be aimed at will be threefold : 

(i) A brief, clear statement as a guide to Christian 
people in a multi-racial society and as a general indi- 
cation where Christian people stand in the matter of 
race relations. 

(ii) A longer statement setting out the Findings of the 
Conference. 

(iii). The full report, probably containing the papers 
as given, or as amended in the light of discussion, 
together with the Findings. 

To prepare the minds of those who will be taking a lead- 
ing part in the Conference to think ahead and to plan and 
pray for the outcome of the Conference, as many as can do 
so of speakers, officers of the Council, and organisers of 
the Conference, will meet at the Ezenzeleni School for the 
Blind, Roodepoort,.on Friday, July 8th. Those who 
appreciate the importance of this Conference are asked to 
join, wherever they may be, in prayer to God that His 
blessing may rest upon this endeavour to understand the 
mind of Christ upon the problems of our day ‘in South 
Africa. 

Further information can be obtained from the Rev. A. 
W. Blaxall, Box 42, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 

I.M.C. Conference. The International Missionary 
Council is planning a Conference of ‘‘ Sending Countries ”’ 
to be held probably in England in 1951. A very provi- 
sional draft of the plan of the Conference has been dis- 
tributed to the I.M.C.’s constituent councils for their 
comment, and arrangements will be made in South Africa 
for missionaries to express their opinions on the general 
scheme. The main intention of the Conference, however, 
is to assess the present position of the ‘“‘ western ”’ mission- 
ary societies in relation to the Church’s fulfilment of its 
world mission ; to define afresh the missionary task of the 
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older churches in terms which take into account the exist- 
ence of the younger churches, their strength and weakness, 
the scale and urgency of the evangelistic task in the lands 
of the older churches themselves, and the ecumenical 
fellowship of the Church; to consider what changes in 
policy and organisation of missions are required in order 
that the missionary task may be more speedily accomplish- 
ed ; and finally, to restate the missionary obligation of the 
Church and the meaning of personal vocation to mission- 
ary service as grounded in the eternal Gospel and in relation 
to the present historical situation. 

Missionary Review. The July number of the Inter- 
national Review of Missions will be of particular interest 
to all at work in South Africa since it will contain an article 
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by Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener of Stellenbosch, setting out the 
Dutch Reformed position in respect of race relationships, 
an article by the Rev. Seth Mokitimi of Healdtown on 
missionary policy in this country, and an article by the 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall, as a member of the Christian Council, 
giving a general picture of the situation and indicating the 
task facing the Christian Church in this land. It is hoped 
that copies of the Review will be available at the Confer- 
ence in Johannesburg. Subscription to the Review is 
12/6 per annum for the four issues, and it may be ordered 
from the Manager at Edinburgh House, 2, Eaton Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 
8.G.P, 


Is Native Agriculture Doomed ? 


(FROM THE ADDRESS GIVEN BY THE PRINCIPAL, MR. N. F. FOURIE, AT THE 
ANNUAL PRIZE-GIVING AT FORT COX AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL) 


O-DAY I should like to focus your attention on matters 
of considerable concern to us who are charged with 
the duty of producing Native farmers of the future. 

“‘ Everyone is agreed that Native agriculture in South 
Africa is on a very low level indeed and that rehabilitative 
measures are urgently necessary. Yet there seems to be a 
complacency that borders on irresponsibility. 

‘‘ In regard to the European farming community agricul- 
ture absorbs from 3,000 to 4,000 recruits annually. To 
meet this demand the Government has placed at the dis- 
posal of the European community five Colleges of Agricul- 
ture. 

EUROPEAN AND NATIVE SCHOOLS 
- “ According to the Commission on Technical and Voca- 
tional Education in South Africa 1,200 pupils and students 
are at present following full-time courses in agriculture, 
while only a matter of 400 complete their courses annually, 

“In a recent press statement the Principal of the Glen 
College of Agriculture indicated that the demand for agri 
cultural training was so great that hundreds of applicants 
have to be turned down annually because of lack of facilities. 
This is the European picture, let us now look at that of the 
Natives. 

With a population nearly five times that of the European 

population, the Natives in South Africa have only one 
Government School of Agriculture. This disparity is the 
cause of severe criticism, especially by those who seem to 
revel in expressing adverse criticism on matters of which 
they do not bear full knowledge. 
_.If European agriculture demands an annual replace- 
ment figure of 3,000 or 4,000, it is reasonable to assume 
that the Native replacement figure should be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 15,000 to 20,000 recruits annually. 


AT FORT COX 

The Fort Cox School of Agriculture can accommodate 
120 students annually and this year we have only 55. Of 
these 55,19 are non-Union nationals and 10 are teachers 
who have been sent to Fort Cox by the various Education 
Departments of the Union—under full salary and full 
bursary, covering boarding, lodging and tuition. The 
balance of 26 represents the total complement of Union 
students who decided on their initiative or that of their 
parents to take up agriculture. In other words, out of a 
population of approximately ten million people only 26 
parents decided to send one son each to the only Govern- 
ment School of Agriculture, which has accommodation for 
120 students. 

XHOSAS 

Here is another rather interesting fact. Although Fort 
Cox is situated in the heart of the Ciskei and surrounded 
by many thousands of Xhosas, our 43 Diploma students 
consist of 19 non-Union nationals and only 12 Xhosas. 
The remainder consists of tribes other than Xhosas. 

This means that the Ciskeian population, living in the 
most mismanaged farming area in the Union, is satisfied 
with only 12 trained agricultural recruits to their farming 
industry. But—and this is another disturbing fact—these 
12 Ciskeian Xhosas are not all destined to become farmers. 

Of the 26 seniors who have now written their final 
examination, only three intend taking up farming as a 
career, while only one of the 17 juniors has indicated his 
desire to become a farmer. 

The overall picture, therefore, is that this institution, at 
a huge cost to the State, has produced, through lack of 
support, during the last two years exactly four potential 
farmers. This is what the Bantu people of South Africa 
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are doing to build up an industry that is vital to their social 
and economic welfare. 
GLARING EXAMPLES 

Lack of support of the Fort Cox School of Agriculture is, 
however, not the only indication of agricultural “‘ uncon- 
The eroded and overgrazed condition of 
the Ciskei is another glaring example. The following 
two considerations are usually mentioned as contributing 
to this deplorable lack of interest :—(a) The poverty of the 
average Native and (6) the need for more land. 

While I am certainly not blind to the difficult economic 
circumstances of the average Native, I cannot agree that 
this should contribute to his lack of interest in agriculture. 
Financial stringency cannot be blamed for the fact that 
only six parents decided to apply for bursaries during the 
past two years. Of 39 bursaries made available by the 
South African Native Trust and Ciskeian General Coun- 
cil, and which cover all costs of boarding, lodging and 
tuition, only 6 were taken up. 

Neither can poverty be used as an argument against the 
cost of rail fares, for each student, whether a bursary 
holder or not, is provided with a free return rail ticket be- 
tween his home and Fort Cox. Furthermore, while it 
costs the Department approximately £80 per student per 
annum, the charge to the non-bursary holder is only £12. 

However necessary additional land is to relieve the 


‘pressure on existing land, the acquisition of more ground 


will never solve the problem—unless and until everyone 
concerned can appreciate the value and limitations of soil 
and its cover. 

Is it because of lack of land that people plough up and 
down hillsides instead of on the contour, or that no 
attempts are being made to arrest the formation of dongas? 

Too little land cannot be blamed for the large percent- 
age of uncrutched, longtailed sheep seen all over in the 
Territories. Practices such as these result in blowfly 
strike, low fertility and dirty wool—factors which have a 
very direct influence on income. ss 

IRRESPONSIBLE ACTION 

Is it because of too little land that whenever any work of 
a rehabilitative nature is carried out, the initiative has to 
come from the Department and be put into effect with the aid 
of the much despised South African Native Trust ? There 
seems to be no or very little voluntary effort on the part of 
the people. On the contrary when direction comes from 
the Department, it is usually met with opposition, in total 
disregard of the dire economic consequences which such 
irresponsible action is bound to have on future Bantu 
generations. 

Again I ask, is it lack of land, is it sheer inertia or is it 
because of the tendency to view everything, including 
agricultural rehabilitation, through a political magnifying 
glass? If the latter, I personally see little hope for the 
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future of the Bantu in South Africa, for unless my know- 
ledge is at fault, I know of no nation with a low agricultural 
level that has ever risen to great heights. Politics and 
agriculture are like fire and water. The one destroys 
the other and it is on this account that politics have been 
banned by all European agricultural organisations. 

By all means have political aspirations, but since no 
human beings, including politicians, can exist without 
agriculture, those concerned are well advised to hand the 
agricultural plank in their platform back to those best able 
to make a success of it. 

A TRAGEDY 

There are major agricultural problems awaiting urgent 
solution for the sake of posterity and I appeal to Bantu 
leaders of thought to assist in making their people more 
conscious of agriculture and to divorce all agricultural 
considerations from the field of politics. ‘This has been 
and is being done very successfully by all civilised nations 
in the world and it will indeed be a tragedy for the Bantu 
people if they cannot do the same. 

Whatever the cause of this lack of interest in agriculture, 
it is urgently necessary to remove it and no one can con- 
tribute more towards its removal than the Native farmer 
himself. In making this statement I am doing so not only 
in my capacity as Principal of this Institution and a Euro- 
pean at that, I am speaking as anyone should who has the 
welfare of agriculture at heart. 

Those of you who have read the agricultural reports of 
various nations must have been struck by such phrases as 
“We are proud of our farmers.”’ It is common know- 
ledge to what heights British agriculture rose during the 
last war. There was no complacency in England when 
war threatened to starve the nation. The seemingly 
impossible had to be done and it was done magnificently. 
Another kind of war is threatening Native agriculture— 
bad farming—and this threat is met by something even 
worse than complacency—inertia. 

It is a fact that the Department of Native Affairs is 
placing at the disposal of Native farmers all the facilities 
which have contributed so much to the efficiency of New 
Zealand’s agriculture—and yet is there anyone who has 
any pride in South African Native agriculture ? Experi- 
mentation, education, advice and assistance in the face of 
complacency spell Doom. Native agriculture is on the 
verge of that precipice. There is not much time left, but 
there is still time to save the situation if leaders of thought 
in the Native world will use their influence to awaken their 
fellowmen to the need for more intelligent interest in their 
own agriculture. 


In owning our faults we disown them ; and in 
confessing our sins they cease to be ours. 
Meaeterlinck. 
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Sursum Corda 
‘*MANY WATERS CANNOT QUENCH LOVE ”’ 


T a time when so many voices and pens from without 
are busy decrying the Church, and so many from 
within are deploring its alleged hesitancy, disunity and 
unwillingness for adventure, it may come as a surprise, if 
you are an “‘ out,”’ or as a strong stimulus to hope, if you 
should be an “‘ in,’’ to know something of how the reality 
and universality of the Christian fellowship was tested in 
the grim tragedy of the recent war and not found wanting. 


To be reminded that throughout all those years of hard- 
ship and bitter animosities a great operation of helpful- 
ness, transcending all current national cleavages, was 
steadily maintained by Christian Churches in the name of 
their Master in all continents, is a heartening challenge to 
wavering confidence in the reality and indestructibility 
of Christian love. 

From time to time these pages have carried brief reports 
of how help of many kinds was rendered to “ orphaned 
missions’ suffering and disorganised under war condi- 
tions. The whole splendid story has now been summarised 
in an attractive brochure. * 

It is a tonic to faith to be shown how through some 
ofthe most tragic years in human history God has been 
at work in His Church, as in the first days when the early 
followers of Christ did the same sort of thing. 
~ One cannot very well summarise a summary—and this 
is a masterly one, presenting in a mere forty pages or so a 
vivid outline of how the whole problem was foreseen, 
prepared for and grappled with. One can only indicate 
points of special illumination here and there. ( 

For instance, because God-guided hearts had been alive 
to the situation into which the war would be likely to 


plunge missionaries from European countries, it can now | 


be written that ‘“ by the end of 1940, despite the strain of 
war, not a Protestant mission anywhere in the world had 
been suspended or abandoned. At least some aid had 
been sent to every mission, of which there were one hund- 
red and twelve, then known to be in distress... A year 
later in December 1941, the story was substantially the 
same, although much more had been given.”’ 


Nothing is more moving than the records of how various 
missions, themselves facing situations well nigh desperate, 
managed out of their own poverty to give help to others 
who were in an even worse plight. The China Inland 
Mission sent a substantial grant of £4,500 in 1941 to help 
associated missions in China; the National Christian 
Council of China collected over £1,100 of which one-sixth 


*World Christian Community in Action, by K. S. Latourette and 
W. R. Hogg. International Missionary Council, 44 pp. 1/-. 


came directly from Chinese churches; the Christian 
Council of India and Burma raised a considerable War 
Emergency Fund; the few remaining German missiona- 
ries in Palestine gave from their pitifully meagre resources 
to help the Danish missionaries, when they learned that 
their men were subsisting on £4 and their women on £2 10s. 
a month. 

No less admirable was the devotion with which Con- 
tinental societies “‘ gathered money against the day it could 
be used, and determined to resume work the minute the 
fortunes of war permitted. Swiss societies that formerly 
had drawn much support from Germany refused to call 
for aid. Missionary giving, as compared with 1939, was 
actually increasing in Germany and the occupied countries 
of Norway, Denmark and Holland. . . . Contributions 
had grown remarkably in France. . . . European Christians 
had not abandoned their missions. They were only 
unable to send available funds.” 

And what of the converts on the field, the so-called 
“rice? Christians who are alleged to. be in the church 
only for what they can get out of it? “‘ Missionaries left 
penniless were scattered around the world, but fellow- 
Christians among whom they labourerd took heroic 
measures to help sustain them and. their work. Two 
humble village women of Ceylon, immediately upon 
hearing of a difficulty facing their Danish missionary, 
brought her a fowl and two annas. Out of their pitifully 
small income they could not supply all her needs, but they 
promised to bring her two additional annas daily. Not 
much? It was the widow’s mite, but in Ceylon instead of 
in ancient Palestine. An ashram of Tamil folk in Ceylon 
sent its leader across India to discover how it could help. 
the orphaned Danish mission to which it owed its nurture. 
When the leader returned he called for Tamil missionary 
volunteers, and the first person that group sent out was a 
young Tamil woman—a foreign missionary—to India. 
In Madagascar the Malagasy Church undertook full 
financial responsibility for training its own pastors and 
evangelists. | And while its nation was being drained by 
war and was caught in the grip of inflation, the National 
Christian Council of China month after month raised 
substantial sums for the relief of Continental missions. 
Similar efforts by the National Christian Council of India 
throughout the war won for it the admiration of the mis- 
sionary movement. Local collections in the Congo came 
to nearly three thousand dollars, in Cameroun to five - 
hundred, and in Syria to twenty-two hundred. The 
churches in Tahiti with new-found vigour contributed — 
enough to keep their whole mission intact without foreign © 
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subsidy. As so often in the past, disaster revealed new 
sources of strength in the Christian community.” 

And then war broke in the Pacific. Within a few weeks 
everything to the east of India was effectively sealed off 
from all aid. ‘‘ In some areas missionaries were interned, 
many were killed, and in several striking instances they 
managed to stay on or to go into hiding nearby and con- 
tinue their work, maintained by local Christians. In 
some areas, such as Korea, not a foreign missionary was 
left.” The full story of how the immensely increased 
challenge was met cannot be told here ; indeed, it is hardly 
fully known even yet. One facet of the story was the 
generous help which came from American and other 
soldiers who saw at first-hand the results of the missionary 
enterprise in once savage and degraded lands. Many have 
read of this in Dr. Henry van Dusen’s They found the 
Church there, and all should do so. ‘‘ New Zealand 
soldiers gave money for a ward in a missionary hospital to 
be built in the Solomons after the war. By the summer of 
1944 American soldiers in New Caledonia had contributed 
£4,750 for missions there and supported vigorously the 
Paris Mission in Noumea.” 

And so it went on to the end and after the end. Con- 
tributions in money to the close of 1947, administered 
directly or indirectly by the International Missionary 
Council, totalled almost £1,560,000, of which rather more 
than a quarter of a million went to British missions. It 
seems a large figure to be raised during such years, and 
indeed it is; yet it is-surprisingly small in relation to the 
almost miraculous results which it achieved. ‘“‘ That so 
little sustained so much seems incredible, until one recalls 


the heroic sacrifices ‘of missionaries and the responsibili- 


ties accepted by younger churches.” 

Christian men and women all over the world have taken 
seriously their Commanding Officer’s orders, ‘‘ Love your 
enemies and lend, hoping for nothing again.’”” Thank 
God, a brave chapter has been added to the Church’s 
story. ‘‘ The greater part of the orphaned missions was 
sustained by Christians from countries at war with the 
ands of those who normally supported them. Here was 
actual proof of a Christian world fellowship which tran- 
scends nation and denomination and unites its members 
in faith and love. 

“‘ Across warring lines Christians were praying for one 
another. Despite limitations imposed by war, Christians 
were working for one another,—not from maudlin senti- 
mentality, but because they are unitedly involved in the 
world’s most compelling task, the evangelisation of man- 
kind. 

‘Christians around the world assumed responsibility 
for the welfare of unknown and sometimes ‘‘ enemy ”’ 
missionaries. ‘Those of other nations and churches safe- 
guarded their properties and often at great sacrifice main- 
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tained their work. Unity born of love was manifesting 
itself. Here was prime evidence of the inner meaning of 
the word ‘ ecumenical.’ ”’ fi } 


Sursum corda !—even though, maybe, we find ourselves 
under the shadow of a new and even sterner time of testing. 


Jobs found for Native 
Youths 


SINCE the Native Youth Board was formed in Johan- 

nesburg nearly a year ago its efforts to find wholesome 
employment for unemployed Native juveniles have been. 
encouraged by large employers of Native labour in the 
city. 

The Board was sponsored by social agencies in the city, 
in collaboration with the Rotary Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other groups of employers and Govern- 
ment: departments. 


Its expenditure has been guaranteed by the Bantu 
Welfare Trust for a period of three years, and the Munici- 
pality of Johannesburg has been approached for a grant. 


A register of juveniles about to leave school and con- 
templating employment, as well as of others who are un- 
employed, is kept, and the youths are informed of the type 
of employment normally open to them, and given such 
vocational guidance as necessary. 


A graduate of the Jan H. Hofmeyr School of Social 
Work, Mr. Howard Mehlomakulu, is in charge of the 
employment bureau in the city ; and one of his jobs is to 
keep in constant touch with employers, and, as far as 
possible, try to fulfiltheir requirements. In the last three 
months since the offices of the Board were reorganised, 
about 150 youths were registered, and more than 50 of 
them were placed in employment. 


Another office of the Native Youth Board is run at 
Orlando by Mr. Willie Mbata, the South African non- 
European welter-weight professional boxing champion. 
Besides registering the boys, Mr. Mbata teaches them in- 
door games at the Donaldson Orlando Community Centre 
when jobs are not available, and keeps them occupied in 
physical training in the evenings. 


There was a dearth of suitable openings for Native youth 
in industry, Mr. Mehlomakulu said, and the committee of 
the Native Youth Board was now gathering information to 
present to the commission set up by the Government to 
inquire into Native education, with a view to putting up 
concrete suggestions in regard to the training of Native 
youth to meet the present requirements of the labour 
market.—Star. 
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New Books 


A New Song in a Strange Land, by Esther Warner, 
(Gollancz, 302 pp. 16/-). 

A particularly delightful and entertaining travel book 
about Liberia. The writer is the wife of an American 
research botanist who spent some years on a rubber planta- 
tion there. Being a sculptress in her own right and 
intensely interested in active African art, she set about 
making contacts with the local wood-carvers and to this 
end made a long arduous trek into the wild hinterland, 
during the course of which she came very close to “ Africa 
in the raw,”’ was much helped by some splendid mission- 
aries, and had the terrifying experience of being caught in a 
fierce jungle storm. Her appreciative attitude towards 
the people proved very rewarding and they readily accepted 
her as fellow-artist and friend. One old chief, for instance, 
presented her with a large piece of rare and exquisitely 
grained purple heartwood, saying “‘ It no be because chief 
must dash (i.e. make a gift to) white man ; it be because we 
two know in the heart how the tool can talk to the wood.” 

Mrs. Warner is a sympathetic and acute observer who 
writes with verve and charm. She has given us a book 
which is full of all sorts of fascinating information about 
the people and their ways and is very difficult to lay aside 
once you are started on it. It is so alive, observant, 
humorous, understanding. Too many of the wives of 
White men who work in tropical Africa are aggrievedly 
content to be exiles, confined in the close-drawn and 
blindfolding circle of their fellow-exiles, realising nothing 
of the immensely helpful contribution they might make or 
the rich life they might find if only they would make some 
ventures in friendship with the Africans around them. 
Mrs. Warner has, obviously, a genius for friendliness as 
notable as her masterly gift for telling a story. The great 
charm of her book is enhanced by seventy attractive wood- 
cuts by Fo Dendel. 

* * * * 

New Forms of the Old Faith, by Rev. James Black, 
D.D. (Publishers, Thos. Nelson & Sons. 1948. 283 pp. 
12/6.) 

This book consists of twelve lectures delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1946-47 under the auspices of the Baird 
Trust. Each lecture occupies about 22 pages of clear 
legible print, and the matter is cogently, clearly and 
interestingly set out. 

The title is a little misleading, for the “‘new forms” Dr. 
Black deals with have very often little enough of the “old 
faith’’ in them, if by that is meant the Christianity of the 
New Testament writings. The chapter headings are: 1, 
Christian Science as a System. 2, Christian Science as a 
Creed. 3, The medley called Theosophy. 4, The appeal 
of modern Spiritualism. 5, The “ queer folk called 


Quakers.” 6, Who are the Plymouth Brethren ? 7, The 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 8, Who are Jehovah’s 
witnesses? 9, The oddity of the Seventh Day Adventists. 
10, Is belief in the Millenium essential to Christian Faith:? 
11, Who and what are the Mormons? 12, Anglo-Israel 
or British-Israel. 

Dr. Black says in his preface to the lectures, ‘I am. 
convinced that some detailed and reasoned examination of 
the beliefs and practices of thes new religions is urgently 
needed by the Church at large, especially for is young 
and immature members . . . I am certain that clergymen, 
office-bearers, and members of all churches would welcome 
a reasonable account and estimate of these disturbing new » 
religions. Unfortunately, many of their members are very 
aggressively proselytizing,” Surely that is even truer in 
Africa than in Britain ; the need for some sure guidance as. 
to what zs the Christian way, or the Christian answer to: 
these new and disturbing religions, is very great and 
urgent. Some may feel it not quite right to include the 
Society of Friends in such a book ; some may feel that Dr. 
Black is unduly complacent about the British-Israel 
belief. But he seeks not only to point out clearly and 
fearlessly the falsity in these new “faiths,” but to trace each 
good and true element. ‘It will be a gain to the whole 
Church if we can thereby see afresh and re-emphasize the 
neglected truths which alone have given these systems 
their transient permanence ”’ 

Would that all might read it. 

* * * * 
Zulu Proverbs and Popular Sayings, collected by 

James Stuart and edited by D. McK. Malcolm, (T. W. 

Griggs, Durban, 93 pp. 6/6). 

On all that concerned the Zulus and their language 
James Stuart was an authority of the first rank. The 
large number of Zulu proverbial sayings that he gathered. 
together have now been edited for publication in this 
attractive book by the former Chief Inspector of Native 
Schools in Natal, who is now in charge of the Department 
of Zulu at the University of Natal. Many of these pro- 
verbs are the common property of mankind which appear. 
here in attractive Zulu dress. For instance, the familiar 
‘‘ One good turn deserves another” is Ikhoth’ eyikhothayo 
(It licks the one by which it is licked), or ‘‘ There’s many a. 
slip, etc.,”’ is 1Qhina liphuma embizeni (The steenbok escapes 
from the pot). A few other samples of typically shrewd 
Zulu sayings are :— 

Izandla ziyagezana, lit ‘‘ Hands wash each other.,” ice. 

co-operation settles difficulties. : 

Akundlovu eyasindwa umboko wayo, lit. ‘There is no. 

elephant which finds its own trunk too heavy for it,’ 
i.e., one can get used to anything, 
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Akugqili lazikhotha emhlane, \it. ‘“‘ Even the cleverest 
cannot lick his own back,’’ i.e., he will yet be caught. 

is Alakutshelwa sibona ngomopho, lit. ‘‘ He who will not 
listen sees by bleeding,” i.e., the stubborn learn by 
hard experience. 

uTshwala bukhiph’ izifuba, lit. ‘‘ Beer extracts secrets,’ 

i.e€., in vino veritas. 
* * * * 
From Solomon to Herod, by Elsie A. E. Fleming 

{S.C.M. Press, 159 pp., 6/-). 

This is a text book of the story of Israel, which is eminent- 
ly suitable for use in secondary schools and teacher train- 
ing colleges. It is arranged for school use in numbered 
paragraphs and each chapter ends with a list of questions. 
Hints on how to study it, time charts and maps are provid- 
ed. The maps are not very clear. Biblical references 
are plentiful and an occasional reference to English poetry 
appears by way of correlation. 

-The readers are led to approach the history of Israel 
through the lives of interesting people who lived during 
the times under review. Without any excuse the writer 
includes a chapter on Ruth and Jonah and chapters on 
Daniel and the Apocrypha. The purpose of the writer is 
to give historical background to the Bible stories learned 
by children in school and the purpose is achieved in an 
interesting and readable book. 

GOs: 
* * * * 
The Jesus of History, by T. R. Glover. (S.C.M. Press, 

188 pp. 7/6). 

Thirty years ago this book was very much in demand, 
not only in Britain but in America and in numerous trans- 
lations in other countries. It would be safe to say that the 
S.C.M. Press has never produced a more successful book 
—in the best sense of that word. Its influence on the 
pulpit has been profound ; its echoes recur in many other 
books ; it has brought the Bible to life for thousands of 
people. For some years it has not been obtainable, so a 
new edition is very welcome. This is the twenty-fifth in 
English. If it can be said of any books other than the 
Bible that they are really indispensable, this is one of them. 

* * * * 
Reasonable Service, by G. W. Bromiley (Inter-Varsity 

Fellowship, 148 pp., 5/-). 

A most helpful book on Christian Conduct, the reason- 
able service to which St. Paul summoned all who have any 
understanding of the mercies of God. Its argument is 
compact, but lucid and compelling. The faith of Christ 
offers mankind the only aim that is both full and reasonable 
and sets the only perfect and reasonable standards. It 
calls for conduct which in every sphere—self, neighbour, 
God—answers to the highest reason, offers a reasonable 
dynamic and holds out a reasonable end. Here is an 
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excellent little handbook of Christian ethics, whether for 
individual or group use, faithful in setting out what follow- 
ing Christ involves in the actual circumstances in which 
life is and must be lived to-day. 
hanced for many by the addition of a carefully selected Ke 
of books for further reference. 
* * * * 
His thoughts said....His Father said. 
124 pp. 1/6). B 
This is a devotional book of an unusual character pro- 
duced by the Dohnavur Fellowship and recording some of 
God’s dealings with the writer during times of quiet and 
meditation. It consists of over 150 paragraphs each of 
which suggests what might be God’s answer to the ques- 
tionings or stresses of the earnest Christian soul. The 
method—which so many have found so helpful that this is 
the fifth edition of this book since 1941—1s best illustrated. 
by two sample paragraphs :— 
39. “‘ His thoughts said, Is there no other way of learn- 
ing how to help another but by the way of suffering ? 
His Father said, Had there been another way, would I 
not have found it for the Son of my love, whom no thorn 
of pain had ever pierced, who was tender as a child to the 
touch? If it became me in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to lead the Captain of their salvation by that way, 
wouldest thou win souls without a pang? Settle it once 
for all ; there is no other way.” 
106. His thoughts said, I am ashamed to say it, but I 
find the goodness of some of the good very wearisome. 
His Father said, It is not their goodness that wearieth 
thee, but the trappings and trimmings which they so often 
collect—those weary thee. True goodness is no more 
wearisome than the green of the Green Things of the> 
earth. Try to ignore what will one day fall off and be 
forgotten. Try to see Me, thy Lord, in thy fellow-lovers, 
And consider, too, how wearisome thou must be to them, 


and yet, like thy patient angel, they bear with thee.” 
* * * * 


(S.P.C.Ke 


The New Testament Doctrine of the Last Things, 

by H. A. Guy, (Oxford Press, 189 pp., 10/6). 

Mr. Guy is a Divinity Master in an English school, who 
has realised that under the pressure of the portentous 
events of the present century the subject of eschatology 
has again emerged into prominence. He recognises also 
that for lack of actual knowledge of what the early Chris- 
tians believed, of whence they derived their belief, of what 
prompted its particular form and imagery, and of what 
Christ Himself taught, there is much bewilderment and 
muddled thinking about the ‘‘ Last Things.” So, after a 
brief look at Hebrew and Jewish ideas in regard to them, 
he proceeds to offer help to the student and general reader 
alike by making a careful and detailed survey of all the 
relevant passages in the New Testament, supplementing 


Its value might be en-. 
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this with a statement of the agreed or divergent inter- 

pretations which have been held about them. 

The result is a painstaking review of New Testament 
ideas regarding ‘‘ things to come,”’ a preparatory book for 
those who want to study further and to define their own 
beliefs. It hardly attempts to be more than that, for the 
writer is not concerned to press any particular line of inter- 
pretation of his own, but simply to marshall the evidence 
and indicate the views of it which are generally current. 
He has rendered a useful service. 

* * * 

God and Man in the Old Testament, by George 
Whitfield, (S.C.M. Press, 144 pp. 8/6). 

This is another valuable introductory book by a school- 
master, likely to prove very helpful to people engaged in 
religious education. Its starting point is the fact that it is 
to the Jews that we look for the origin of the main stream 
of religious thought in the Western world, since they 
developed ideas about God which have altered the course 
of history. The distinctive basis of these ideas was that 
the revelation of God was primarily an activity of God 
himself, so that religion is God’s revelation of truth to 
man, the unveiling of the Infinite to the finite. 

The method followed in the book is to let the Old Testa- 
ment speak for itself in answer to six great questions :— 

Who is God? 
What is the meaning of history ? 

What is God like ? 

What does God want ? 

How does God speak ? 

What are the limits of religion ? 

The quotations are copious, aptly selected (strange, 
perhaps, that Ezekiel has no place among them), repro- 
duced in full, with just sufficient comment to underline 
their relevance and meaning, or to indicate the connecting 
idea between a group of widely selected passages and to 
point out its development from twilight-dim apprehension 
to dawn-clear conviction. 

Mr. Whitfield has done what he set out to do very well. 
His book will help many towards a right approach to the Old 
Testament and a better appreciation of its immense value. 

* * * * 

Is Christianity Unique? A Comparative Study of 
the Religions, by Nicol Macnicol, D.D., D.Litt. 
(S.C.M. Press, 2/6). 

In these days when the world has become one and the 
life and thought of the peoples of other lands have been 
revealed as never before, questions come to many serious 
minds as to the value of the various religions that have won 
the allegiance of the world’s inhabitants. The question 
also haunts many, ““In what way may we claim that 
Christianity is unique?” Dr. Macnicol, a missionary of 
long experience in India and a scholar of eminence, deals 
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with these questions in this invaluable little book. Not 
only does he give special attention to “‘ the religion-cultures 
of Asia,” but he also reviews the new cults that have sprung 
up on the soil of Humanism and Nationalism. To his 
task he brings fulness of knowledge, a refreshing clarity of 
expression, and a candour that makes full allowance for 
the strength as well as the weakness of other Faiths. We 
believe that many will find in the book an intellectual and 


spiritual reinforcement of their faith and a new sense Of: 


how unique was God’s gift to the world in Jesus Christ. 
R.H.W.S. 
* * ** * 
PATHFINDER BOOKS. 
How to grow Vegetables, by W. H. Turnbull. 
A clean House, by Doris Cartwright. 1/2. 
African Trade Unions, by W. S. Mare. “1/9. 
Namusiya at the Mines, by Enoch Kaavu. 1/6. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 
These books belong to a new series published primarily 


1/6. 


for African readers, though very suitable for others also.~ 


They are admirably produced in fine, clear type with some 
good illustrations. Their contents are of a like high 


standard, reliable, comprehensive, and well suited to the 
sort of readers the publishers have in view. They should” 


make a valuable contribution to social progress in Africa. 
Namustya at the Mines merits a special word, for it is the 

first novel to be written by a Northern Rhodesian African. 

It tells the story of a typical raw Mwila boy from the 


_Kafue Flats who goes to work in the Copper Belt, and is 


full of valuable information for others who follow in his 
footsteps. Enoch Kaavu, the author, was a teacher. 
. * * * * 


God, Health and Marriage. (69 pp. 1/7 post free). 


This book carries no name of either author or publisher, 


but is, presumably to be obtained from the Lovedale Press, 
which has printed it. 
who, in the words of the Rev. 
tributes a Foreword, “‘ understands what many of the diffi-: 
culties are in the lives of the people for whom she writes ; 


and jn that spirit of humility which makes for understand- - 
ing between herself and her readers, she has applied her 


medical knowledge and experience to the problems of 
those among whom she has lived and worked.” 

After a general introduction on life there follow chapters 
on the workings of the human body, reproduction, adole- 
scence, disease, love, courtship and marriage It-is all 
frankly, reverently and devoutly set out ; its scientific facts 
are reliable, and the ideals of married life which it presents 
are unexceptional. Christian workers will find it helpful 
as setting out the pattern : there is little or nothing about: 
the way of recovery for those who have lost the way. It 
is, perhaps, likely to be more helpful to the young a 
of sheltered Christian homes. 


It has been written by a woman™ 
Michael Scott who con-: 
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